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PRODUCTION  OF  SUGAR. 


S P E K C H 

OK 

Hon.  Preston  B.  Plumb, 

OF 


In  the  Senate  op  the  United  States, 


Thursday , January  17,  1889. 


On  the  nmendment  of  the  Committee  on  Finance  to  the  bill  (IT.  R.  9051)  to  reduce 
taxation  and  simplify  the  laws  in  relation  to  the  collection  of  the  revenue,  pro- 
po.sinsc  a bounty  of  1 cent  per  pound  on  sugar  produced  in  the  United  States  until 
January  1,  1890. 

Mr.  PLUMB  8akl : 

Mr.  President  ; The  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Ve.st]  seems  to  be 
troubled  in  his  mind  about  the  fairness  of  this  amendment.  I did  not  dis- 
cover from  his  remarks  whether  his  main  objection  to  it  was  its  unfairness 
as  to  the  amount  of  protection,  or  because  he  thought  it  violated  a proper 
principle. 

He  made  a tolerably  plain  reference  to  one  or  two  Senators,  whose  names 
have  been  frequently  used  in  tlie  newspapers  without  any  warrant  what- 
ever, as  being  in  a contumacious  frame  of  mind  about  this  bill  and  demand- 
ing conce-ssions  before  they  would  give  it  their  support,  of  whom  I am 
alleged  to  have  been  one.  Except  for  the  reference  which  he  made  to  this 
subject  himself  and  a remark  made  by  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Vance]  yesterday  or  the  day  before,  the  subject  would  not  be  worth 
bringing  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina,  .somewhat  hardly  driven,  I thought, 
to  justify  his  general  raid  upon  this  bill,  while  taking  the  benefit  in  it  in  the 
shape  of  nice  fat  things  for  the  people  of  his  own  State,  spoke  about  the 
unaccountable  disappearance  of  an  amendment  I had  offered  reducing  the 
duty  on  structural  steel  as  indicating  that  I was  not  myself  entirely  sincere 
on  this  subject, 

Mr.  President,  I have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  I am  here  to  get  out 
of  this  bill  and  out  of  all  legislation  pending  or  proposed  everything  I can 
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eason  for  the  people  whom  I cliiefly  represent,  and  I am  the  more  will- 
to  do  this  because  I know  that  around  me  on  both  sides  of  tlie  Cliamber 
men  similarly  minded  for  their  own  people;  and  in  the  contenlion 
cli  thus  arises,  and  wliich  is  an  inevitable  accompaniment  of  all  legris- 
i,  we  arrive  at,  if  not  the  exact  truth,  at  least  a fair  average  and  that 
istment  of  interests|which  is  essential  in  legislation  aliecting  a great 
pie  widely  scattered  with  diverse  interests,  whic  h bring  the  necessity  for 
ipromise  and  adjustment,  if  the  interests  of  one  section  or  class  are  not 
, 'holly  prevail  to  the  <lestruction  of  all  other  interests.  This  necessary 
iciple  is  applied  in  all  our  important  legislation.  It  should  Ikj  subordi- 
"d  to  but  one  condition,  that  no  adjustment  or  compromise  of  contend- 
interests  shall  be  made  which  works  harm  to  the  general  interest, 
therefore  feel  not  only  free  to  advocate  tho.se  tilings  which  I think  are 
jpecial  interest  to  the  people  I represent,  but  also  to  inquire  and  deter- 
le  as  to  things  in  which  other  people  are  more  e.'-pecially  interested  than 
11 ; that  is  to  say,  in  the  .sen.se  of  their  nearer  rel.ition  to  them  geograph- 
ly  or  otherwise. 

have  enjoyed  the  discomfiture  of  some  of  our  friends  on  the  otlier  side, 

) have  been  beguiled  and  misted  by  newspaper  publications  into  the 
?f  that  somewhere  in  the  Republican  stomach  there  is  disturbance  over 
tariff  bill.  Mr.  President,  there  is  disturbance  over  it  as  there  is  over 
•ything  that  requires  the  concurrence  of  a majority  of  the  Senate  in  order 
e enacted  into  law;  but  the  gentlemen  M'ho  are  so  mindful  of  the  dis- 
tance which  they  say  exist.s  on  this  side  should  mfresh  their  recollections 
joing  back  to  the  files  of  the  newspapers  and  observing  the  disturbance.^ 
occurred  in  the  Democratic  caucus  of  another  body  when  the  Mills  bill 
under  consideration,  when  wood-screws,  glue  and  other  things  were 
ed  about  right  and  left  to  the  individual  members  of  that  caucus  in  order 
}t  votes  so  that  that  bill  might  be  passed  ; and  that  bill  would  not  have 
i passed  if  it  had  not  been  reconstructed  in  the  caucus  by  conceding 
ective  duties  to  the  articles  above  mentioned,  and  others  in  defiance  of 
report  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  putting  these  articles  on  the 
list.  And  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Ai.DRrcn]  reminds  me 
cially  that  upon  this  very  sugar  question  there  were  some  contumacious 
ibers  from  Louisiana  who  were  more  concerned  about  sugar  than  they 
! about  ballet  dancers,  and  who,  therefore,  in.sisted  that  the  prcvi.sion 
existed  in  the  Mills  bill  should  be  modified,  and  it  was  modified  to 
t their  views,  and  in  consideration  of  that  modification  the  bill  received 
votes  of  the  Louisiana  delegation  in  the  other  House, 
jw,  I want  to  say,  once  for  all.  that  all  this  talk  about  the  supposed  at- 
le  of  myself  and  one  or  two  otiiers,  so  far  as  I know,  in  regard  to  this 
as  stated  in  the  newspapers,  is  entirely  without  any  foundation.  1 
3 never  under  any  circumstances  been  solicited  or  expected  to  vote 
ny  other  way  than  as  my  judgment  should  dictate  upon  eacli  one 
le  items  of  this  bill  as  th.ey  came  up  for  consideration  in  the  Senate.  I 
3 not  been  vain  enough  to  suppose  that  I should  have  my  own  way 
it  everything.  Many  of  the  provisions  in  this  bill  do  n<3t  meet  ray  ap- 
al  as  abstract  propositions,  and  1 shall  iu)t  vote  lor  the  bill,  unless  when 


it  comes  to  be  put  in  its  final  .shape,  pa.ssing  judgment  on  all  these  provLsion.s 
as  a whole,  as  such  whole  they  meet  my  views,  at  least  fairly,  as  to  what 
the  bill  ought  to  be.  But  when  I say  that  I do  not  mean  to  .say  that  I shall 
apply  to  everything  contained  in  the  bill  that  precise  .scrutiny  I might  do 
if  we  had  more  time  and  if  I felt  that  assurance,  which"!  should  be  glad  to 
feel,  that  this  bill  would  finally  become  a law.  That  it  is  better  in  its  present 
shape  than  anything  ofiered  us  I do  believe.  Being  mindful  that  the  mil- 
lenium  will  not  come  during  my  time,  I propose  to  take. as  1 go  along  the 
best  that  I can  get. 

My  friend  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  EustisJ  in  his  argument  against  this  bill 
began  with  sugar,  but  it  was  plain  to  be  seen  that  his  chief  concern  was  not 
about  sugar,  for  he  left  that  saccharine  subject  in  a few  moments,  and.  using 
the  ascending  scale  of  expression,  came  to  the  ballet  dancers.  1 know  vhat 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  and  the  great  party  which  he  represents  is  de- 
voted to  free  trade,  and  will  take  anything  free  which  they  can  get  rather 
than  have  nothing.  [Laughter.]  Why,  ^Ir.  President,  I can  conceive  of 
the  horror  which  must  liavo  overcome  that  Senator  at  the  moment  when 
his  mind  first  came  to  the  belief  that  tlie  Republican  party,  backed  by  the 
great  tide  of  public  sentiment  at  the  Xorth  of  which  bespoke,  intended 
iictually  to  put  legs  on  the  dutiable  list.  Let  the  .Senator  spare  himself. 
Legs  will  be  free.  He  need  not  worry  about  that.  We  mean  to  treat  the 
Democrats  fairly.  At  all  events  we  shall  spare  to  them  that  which  seems 
to  be  for  their  special  delectation,  ballet  dancers. 

There  is  no  theory  of  the  imposition  of  tariti'dues  that  1 know  of  which 
requires  tho.se  dues  to  be  levied  according  to  the  demands  of  the  manufac- 
turers. I am  not  bound  to  take  the  unsupported  word  of  a Louisiana  sugar 
planter  as  to  Ids  needs  and  rate  duties  accordingly,  nor  do  1 mean  to  take 
the  word  of  a Pennsyh'ania  or  other  manufacturer  as  to  the  protection 
which  he  needs  in  order  that  he  may  make  wliat  he  is  pleased  to  call  ade- 
quate profits  and  meet  generally  the  situation  by  which  he  is  confronted. 
All  these  things  are  to  be  re.solved  upon  the  facts  and  arguments  which 
may  be  addressed  to  us  from  time  to  time  with  the  view  of  arriving  at  a 
certain  conclusion,  which,  according  to  my  own  ideas  and  convictions,  is 
this;  That  whatever  is  necessary  in  the  way  of  the  imposition  of  duties  re- 
sulting from  the  financial  needs  of  this  Government  and  in  the  fair  execu- 
tion of  our  financial  sy.stem  in  order  that  there  inay  be  produced  on  Amer- 
ican soil,  out  of  American  material,  and  by  the  use  of  American  labor  and 
Ciipital,  tlie  essential  things  for  the  use  of  the  American  people,  shall  be 
done. 

Mr.  EUSTIS.  Are  there  not  exceptions? 

Mr.  PLL^MB.  There  are  exceptions  to  all  rules.  In  monarchical  govern- 
ments the  vices  of  the  people  are  always  made  special  objects  of  kingly 
concern,  and  there  are  ])eople  whose  allegiance  to  the  government  must  be 
constantly  invited  and  retained  by  giving  free  license  to  certain  of  their 
vices,  usually  those  of  appetite.  I am  willing  to  accept  the  allegiance  of 
the  Democratic  party  upon  that  basis,  and  to  make  e.xceptions  of  certain 
things,  such  as  beer,  if  the  Senator  wants  it — he  spoke  of  beer  as  the  only 
thing  that  should  be  drank  in  this  country — and  matters  and  thingsof  that 


kin  1 wliich  may  operate  to  keep  the  Democratic  party  faithful  to  the  Gov-^ 
ern  iient  and  also  aid  to  wash  out  the  indigo  stain  which  the  Senator  spoke 
of  L moment  ago  as  having  been  the  result  of  the  Noveniher  election.  He 
sau  , as  I understood  him,  that  the  indigo  he  got  on  him  was  a fast  colior 
am  had  not  washed  out  and  is  still  decidedly  blue  [Laughter.] 

Is  r.  President,  when  we  come  to  the  execution  of  the  principle  I have 
staled,  all  that  remains  is  the  determination  of  wluit  is  necessary  in  each 
ind  vidnal  case,  and  that  is  bound  to  produce  controversy,  assertion  and 
dei  ial,  argument,  appeal  to  testimony,  and  as  the  resiilt  of  such  a tariff  bill 
must  finally  be  constructed. 

I would  myself  be  willing  to  continue  the  imposition  of  the  present  duty 
on  ^iigar  if  it  could  be  produced  in  no  other  part  ot  the  country  tlian  Louis- 
ian i if  only  I could  be  made  to  believe  that  the  people  of  that  State  could 
wit  hill  a reasonable  time  produce  all  the  sugar,  or  even  nearly  all  the  sugar, 
necessary  to  supply  the  home  market.  Put  for  tlie  purpose  ot  the  vote 
thst  I shall  give  1 propose  to  leave  Louisiana  out  of  account  entirely. 

Mr.  PjUSTIS.  I supposed  so. 

?[r.  PLUMB.  Mr.  President,  I i>ropose  to  do  that  because  I find  by  an 
exi  mination  of  the  facts  tliat  the  Louisiana  people  have  made  no  substan- 
tia' progress  in  the  manttfacture  of  sugar  during  the  past  ten  years.  It  was 
in  estimony  before  tlie  Finance  (^ominittee  that  a very  large  portion  of  the 
su^  ar  made  in  Louisiana  was  still  made  by  the  primitive  processes  in  use 
for  y years  ago ; tliat  there  was  not  probably  on  a single  plantation,  with 
one  or  two  exceptions,  anytliing  tliat  could  he  (tailed  modern  macliinery  in 
the  light  of  the  developments  of  t he  last  few  years..  The  people  of  Lc^uisiana 
ha  not  fairlv  met  their  re.spoiisibiIities ; they  have  been  sluggish  and 


iHcifferent. 

I’rofiting  by  a duty  of  over  lOt'  per  cent,  upon  their  production  of  sugar,. 
th(  y have  made  no  effort  to  supply  the  liome  market,  and  they  have  prac- 
tically made  no  effort  to  make  money  even. 

] Ir,  EUSTIS.  With  the  Senators  permission,  1 should  like  to  interrupt 

hiia. 

Hr.  PLUMB.  Certainly. 

] Ir.  EUSTIS.  I do  not  suppose  fora  moment  tlie  Senator  wants  to  create 


a 'VTong  impression. 

] Ir.  PLUMB.  Certainly  not. 

] Ir.  EUSTIS.  He  says  tlie  people  of  Louisiana  in  regard  to  the  manufac- 
tuie  of  sugar  have  been  sluggish.  The  machinery  tliat  is  used  to-day,  and 
wl  ich  the  Senator  from  Iowa  alluded  to,  makes  two-thirds  of  the  sugar  and 
is  railed  the  open-kettle  process,  and  it  produces  just  as  much  sugar  asyoa 
can  produce  from  machinery  so  far  as  the  quantity  is  concerned.  The  only 
dil  Terence  is  as  to  the  (piality.  The  produciion  of  sugar  is  the  same  to-day 
as  it  ever  was,  with  some  improvements.  I understand  the  open-kettle 
su,  jar  and  the  vacuum-pan  sugar  are  made  from  the  same  character  of  mill. 
So  the  quantity  of  sugar  whicli  is  made  by  the  open-kettle  process  is  as  great 
as  that  produced  by  the  other 

;.Ir,  PLUMB.  I was  not  talking  alone  about  the  quantity  of  sugar  pro- 
du  ced  from  a ton  of  cane,  hut  about  the  quantity  proportioned  to  t'ne  demand, 
dr.  EUSTIS.  I understood  the  Senator  to  sp(^ak  of  the  quantity, 
vir.  PLUMB.  Mainly  with  reference  to  total  prudiict,  though  the  process 
til  i Senator  speaks  of  does  not  result  in  the  prodiu'tion  of  all  the  sugar  in  a 
to  1 of  cane;  but  I complain,  in  addition,  that  by  their  failure  to  adopt 
m idem  metliods  of  manufacture  thej^  liave  made  no  profit,  have  not  con- 
tributed to  bring  down  the  price  of  sugar,  or  furnished  inducement  for  the 
extension  of  its  manufacture.  Theydiav(‘  not,  in  short,  acted  up  to  their 
re:  p(^nsibilities  us  highly-protected  manufacturers. 

t was  demonstrated  years  ago  in  France  and  Germany  that  the  process 
of  diffusion,  as  there  applied,  easily  adaptable  to  the  proclmTion  of  sugar 
fre  ill  sugar-cane,  would  extract  practically  all  the  saccharine  matter  fi'om- 
th  ; cane;  and  tliis  process  has  been  tried  for  the  last  three  years  in  this 
CO  intry,  under  both  Government  and  private  auspices,  but  tlie  Louisiana 
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planter  has  ignored  everything,  although  from  25  to  35  per  cent,  more  sac- 
charine can  be  extracted  from  tlie  cane  than  by  the  old  methods. 

^Ir.  .'VLDRICH.  Will  the  Senator  from  Kansas  allow  me  to  put  in  on 
this  point  the  te.stimony  of  Mr.  .John  Dymond  before  the  committee?  I 
nndei’stood  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  to  say  that  just  as  much  sugar  was 
produced  by  the  open-kettle  process  from  a ton  of  cane  as  by  the  vacuum- 
pan  process. 

Mr.  EUSTIS.  With  the  exception  that  they  use  additional  mills. 

Mr.  ALDRICH.  I asked  Mr.  Dymond  what  was  the  average  yield  per 
ton  of  sugar  by  the  vacuum-pan  process.  He  said  120  pounds  per  ton. 
Then  1 asked  him  : 

Is  the  open-kettle  process  used  to  any  considerable  extent  in  Louisiana? 

IMr.  Dymond.  Quite  largely ; yes,  sir. 

Senator  .\lpiuch.  Wiiat  percentage  of  the  sugar  of  Louisiana  is  made  by  that 
process  ? 

Mr.  Dymond.  .\bout  one-half. 

Senator  .Aldrich.  What  would  be  the  yield  by  the  open-kettle  process  ? 

Mr.  Dymond.  About  90  pounds  of  sugar  to  the  ton  of  cane. 

Showing  90  pounds  product  in  one  case  as  against  120  in  the  other. 

Mr.  EUSTIS.  Of  course  the  Senator  will  understand  that  the  oi>en-kettle 
sugar  contains  an  immense  quantity  of  molasses\ 

Mr.  ALDRICH.  I was  simply  traversing  the  Senator’s  statement. 

Mr.  EUSTIS.  The  saccharine  matter,  whether  it  lie  in  the  f«*rm  of  mo- 
lasses in  the  open-kettle  process  or  whether  it  has  been  expelled  enables 
you  to  produce  the  refined  sugar. 

Mr.  ALDRICH.  It  is  never  recovered  by  tlie  open-kettle  process.  It 
) does  not  crystalize. 

Mr.  EUSTIS.  The  refiners  make  sugar  out  of  it,  and,  of  course,  they 
make  much  more  out  of  open-kettle  sugar  than  the  vacuum-pau  sugar, 
because  the  open-kettle  sugar  contains  a large  mass  of  molasses. 

Mr.  ALDRICH.  Then  I should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  if  the  progressiye 
sugar  producers  all  over  the  world  do  not  use  the  vacnuin-pan  process  in 
the  manufacture  of  sugar. 

Mr.  EUSTIS.  Of  course. 

Mr.  ALDRICH.  In  all  the  tropical  islands  this  process  is  used;  and  I 
was  absolutely  amazed  to  hear  the  chairman  of  the  delegation  from  Louis- 
iana state  that  one  half  of  the  sugar  produced  in  Louisiana  was  by  the 
open-kettle  process. 

Mr.  EUSTIS.  It  is  not  a (lueslion  of  sluggishness,  if  the  Senator  will 
allow  me.  It  is  a question  which,  pays  the  best.  It  is  still  a disputed  ques- 
tion. The  Sen.ator  may  laugh,  but  I assure  him  that  is  the  tact,  whether 
or  not  the  open-kettle  sugar  manufiicturer  makes  more  money  by  inaking 
his  raw  sugar  with  the  molasses  in  it  and  saves  the  expen.^e  of  refining^  it, 
which  he  has  to  do  if  it  goes  into  tlie  vacuum  pan.  It  is  rnerely  a question 
of  dollars  and  cents.  Some  planters  maintain  that  one  is  better ; others 
that  the  otlier  is  better. 

Mr.  ALDRICH.  I do  not  iindei'stand  what  the  Senator  means  by  having 
to  refine  it. 

Mr.  EUSTIS.  That  is  a refining  process. 

Mr.  ALDRICH.  Tliere  is  no  refining  about  it. 

Mr.  Butler  rose. 

The  PRESIDIXtl  OFFICER.  The  Senator  from  Kansas  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  GIBSON.  Will  the  Senator  allow  me 

Mr.  PLUMB.  I yield  to  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  lirst. 

I Mr.  BUTLER.  1 merely  rose  for  the  pnrpo.se  of  putting  an  inquiry  to 

' the  Senator  from  Kansas.  The  drift  of  his  argument  appeared  to  be  an 

arraignment  of  the  people  of  Louisiana  for  not  having  made  progress  in 
this  matter  of  the  production  of  sugar,  and  he  rather  complainingly  stated 
tliat  they  had  not  advanced.  Now,  I should  like  to  inquire  of  the  Senator 
how  long  it  has  been  since  this  dilFusion  process  was  discovered  in  any  part 
of  the  world ; and,  furthermore,  at  whose  instance  waS  that  discovery 
brought  into  this  country?  In  other  words,  did  not  the  discoveiy  result 
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the  investigations  made  by  the  Department  t-f  Agriculture  through 
)f  its  own  otticers  in  Europe,  who  was  sent  there  to  examine  into  the 
ng  ot  sugar  out  of  beets? 

. PLUMI5.  The  eiitlusion  process,  in  one  shape  or  another,  has  been  in 
n France  and  (Germany  for  over  a quarter  of  a century  as  applied  to 
‘xtraction  of  saccharine  from  beets,  and  it  has  been,  of  course,  from 
to  time  inodi(ie<l  and  improved,  and  it  has  been  probably  ten  yeare 
the  most  highly  improved  machinery  has  been  brought  into  use,  and 
that  period  of  time  not  materially  moditieil,  ir  has  been  in  common 
tl  the  trreat  fiictories  of  Franceiand  (termany. 

. PUTLFH.  Ten  years? 

. PLUMB.  Yes;  although  it  has  been  in  use  in  one  shape  or  another 
much  longer  period. 

. BUTLER.  JIas  it  ever  lieeii  applied  to  cane  before;? 

.PLUMB.  Not  that  I know  of  until  it  was  applied  in  this  country, 
gard  to  the  genesis  of  that  application  iiere.  all  I know  about  it  is  that 
■ four  or  five  years  ago  a gentleman  whom  I well  knew,  since  deceased, 
.zcn  of  Kansas,  came  to  Washington  after  a tr.p  to  France  and  Ger- 
V,  in  which  he  had  inspected  the  sugar  factories  ( here,  and  in  thecourse 
iiich  inspection  he  had  become  powerliilly  impressed  with  the  belief 
the  process  of  diffusion  as  applied  there  would  be  available  for  the 
ction  of  the  .saccharine  from  cane,  and  would  tbereiiy  enable  the  man- 
urer  of  cane  sugar  to  obtain  from  to  hO  percent,  more  saccharine 
under  what  is  known  as  the  pre.'^sure  process  as  then  and  now  apjplied 
misiana  and  in  the  manufacture  of  .sugar  and  mola.sses  from  sorghum 
here  in  this  country. 

or  to  that  time,  however,  some  Louisiana  planter  had  set  up  a small 
don  battery  on  his  plantation  in  TvOui.siana,  and  after  some  experiments 
ibandoned  the  whole  thing.  But  the  re.sult  of  this  matter  being  brouglit 
V attention  by  iSIr.  Alfred  Taylor,  the  gentleman  whom  1 have  men- 

d,  and  by  ^Ir.  W.  L.  Parkinson,  who  accompaiued  him,  an  appu’opri- 
was  made  on  my  motion  in  the  .succeeding  agricultural  apiiropriation 

from  which  appropriation,  followed  by  others,  iind  all  of  them  except 
laving  originated  in  the  Senate  (and  1 may  say,  perhaps  without  any 
sm,  as  the  re.sult  of  my  eflort),  tlie  ditlusion  experiments  in  this  coun- 
ave  been  carried  on  to  a point  of  demonstration  that,  with  a not  very 
rial,  that  is,  a not  very  great,  inodilication  of  the  processes  used  for  the 
ction  of  sacciiai’ine  fr«m  beets,  it  has  been  fully  demonstrated  that  the 
larine  can  be  wholly  extracted  from  the  ribbon  caim  of  Louisiana  and 
the  .sorghum  of  this  country,  and  this  at  a cost  not  greater  than  under 
Id  process  is  required  for  the  extraction  of  from  2o  to  kr)  per  cent,  less 
arine. 

e. se  facts  have  been  practically  .settled  for  the  last  three  years  by  experi- 
in  Louisiana  and  elsewhere.  The  moditications  necessary  in  the  cells 
for  dilfusion  and  in  the  connecting  machinery  liave  been  adopted ; new 
dnery  for  cutting  and  macerating  the  cane  preparatory  to  its  treatment 
e ditlusion  batteries  have  been  invented  and  perfected;  Government 
ndotheial  skill  have  been  joined  to  jirivate  entei’i)rise  in  the  work,  and 
esult  is  highly  satisfactory.  More  remains  to  be  done,  no  doubt,  but  it 
come  in  connection  with  the  practical  work  of  sugar  making  soon  to 
rried  on  in  hundreds  of  places  in  Kaiasas  and  el.sewhere  in  the  Xorth- 
tates.  where  sugar  will  be  made  from  t^orghiim  in  increasing  ((iiantities. 
1 am  not  without  hope  that  the  I,ouisiaiia  ])lanteis  will  in  time  con- 
te  their  share  to  this.  During  last  year,  at  the  request  of  the  .Sugar 
:ers'  Association  of  Louisiana,  the  Government  set  iij)  an  experiment 
m on  Magnolia  Plantation,  owned  by  Governor  Warmoth,  and  the 
c fully  met  all  expectations.  I have  been  told  that  Governor  War- 
’s machinery  before  that  lime,  and  the  plantation  itself  in  all  respects 
del,  was  the  be.st  in  Louisiana.  Fie  had  succeeded  in  extracting  about 
r cent,  of  the  saccharine  from  cane  on  his  plantation  by  means  of  it, 
dth  the  diftusio«  process  he  is  able  to  extract  9S  per  cent. 

, BUTLER.  Ninety-nine. 


\ ' 
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Mr.  PLUMH,  Ninety-nine  per  cent.,  or  praotirully  all  of  it.  There  is 
practically  no  residuum  after  the  case  has  been  treated^  by  dilhision.  Since 
that,  with  tlie  consent  of  the  Department,  < iovenior  Warmoth  enlar^m  the 
•cell.s  in  the  diliusion  battery  in  order  to  do  tlie  work  more  economically, 
and  this  year  lie  lui.s  .srot  from  bis  cane  a production  per  cent,  greater 
than  he  ever  obtaineci  before,  notwith.«tanding  the  perfection  ot  Ids  ma- 
chinery of  the  old  kind,  with  which  tlie  saccharine  was  extracted  trom  the 
eane  by  ]>ressure.  The  usual  percentage  of  extraction  by  old  methods  is 
only  about  bo  per  cent. 

Mr.  (tinsuN.  The  general  establishment  of  central  factories  in  tlie  State 
of  liOtnsiana,  winch  have  hee!i  very  largely  increase*!  in  the  last  tour  or  live 
years,  lias  largely  diminished  the  number  of  sugar  liouses  that  converted 
cane  into  sugar  for  sale  by  the  old  open-kettle  process.  The  small  indi- 
vidual jilanters  or  farmers  convert  tiu'ir  cane  into  .<irup  and  convey  it  by 
pipes  o or  <)  miles,  and  even  s or  lU  miles  long,  to  tiiese  central  factories. 
The  sugar  Imuses  of  these  individual  farmers  or  planters  have  the  outside 
api>earance  ol'  being  use?i  on  the  old  plan,  but  nevertheless  Die  crop  really 
is  converted  into  a liigh  grade  of  sii^ar  by  the  ccaitral  factories. 

I trust  tlie  Senator  fr<»m  Kansas  will  not  criticise  the  farmers  and  ])lauters 
of  Louisiana  as  !a(.‘king  in  intelligence  and  eueriry.  They  lack  in  means, 
because  1 can  state  to  »Senalors  that  tlie  usual  rate  on  money  whicli  the 
planters  of  I-ouisiana  have  been  conipeilod  to  ]>ay  fur  many  years  i>ast  has 
been  about  12  ]ier  cent. 

Mr.  PIdT]\[}3.  I ought  to  say  in  tliis  same  connection  that  a Mr.  <din- 
ninghaui,  of  the  State  of  Texas,  probably  the  largest  sugar  producer  in  that 
State,  and  a very  enterprising,  active,  and  iiitelligem  man,  after  a thorough 
investigation  of  the  diifusion  process  as  used  at  Fort  Scott,  \mt  it  in  opera- 
tion on  his  planiaiion  in  Texas.  P>ut  the  most  signidcant  fact  which  has 
grown  out  of  the.se  experiments,  in  addition  to  the  advanced  processes  of 
manipulation  of  wliicii  I liave  spoken,  has  been  tlicdiscovery  that  sorghum 
is  to  be  a powerful  factor  in  tlie  production  of  sugar  in  thc  Gulf  States.  _ It 
is  not  only  a thrifty  sugar-producing  plant  tliere,  but  as  it  ripens  earlier 
than  the  ribbon  cane,  the  wmrking  season  can  be  very  mucli  extended, 

The  season  for  the  wmrking  of  the  ribbon  (‘ane  is  about  sixty  days,  I be- 
lieve, and  during  all  the  remainder  of  the  year  the  machinery  lie-^  idle.  By 
the  use  of  sorghum  cane  the  length  of  the  working  season  is  fully  doubled 
and  a large  increase  of  the  sugar  prodii(‘t  thereby  insured,  as  w'ell  as  greater 
profit,  for  the  machinery  lies  idle  not  one-lialf  the  time  it  does  under  pres- 
ent conditions.  The  Mr,  (Tinningham  of  whom  1 have  spoken  planted  a 
large  area  in  sorglium  last  year,  but  was  prevented  from  working  it  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  ins  diffusion  battery  prr>ve*l  defective  at  first.  But  in 
anotlier  year  proliahly  half  the  sugar  product  of  Mr.  Cunningham’s  planta- 
tions and  nulls  will  be  from  sorghum.  Sorghum  is  to  be  a main  factor  in 
the  production  of  the  sugar  supply  of  the  United  States,  and  Texas,  Louisi- 
ana, Missisippi,  and  Flori^la  will  be  largely  indebted  to  that  plant  for  their 
increased  sup]>ly. 

1 look  upon  the  future  of  tlie  sugar  industry  of  Ixmisiana  and^  the  Gull 
States  generally  willi  great  hope,  noUviihstanding,  I think,  as  I said  bef*:>re, 
that  the  ]>lanters  of  that  section  have  not  heretoibre  done  as  much  as  they 
should  have  done  towards  its  development,  and  cspetaally  in  viexv  of  the 
higli  duty  wliicli  has  been  maintained  u]ion  sugar  for  their  benetit  and  to 
the  great  cost  of  tlie  people  of  the  United  States.  Tlie  burden  would  have 
been  w'ell  worth  maintaining  if  tliorc  had  been  such  increase  in  the  supply 
of  sugar  us  to  give  promise,  even  at  this  late  date,  that  a sutticient  protluc- 
tion  to  meet  tlie  needs  of  our  own  ]>eople  \vould  shortly  be  brought  about. 
I do  believe,  liowever,  that  the  Louisiana  planters  will  wiliiin  the  next  few 
years  at  least  double  their  production,  i\s  the  result  of  the  new'  processes  of 
manufacture  which  1 have  mentioned  and  the  use  of  sorghum. ^ But  1 call 
attention  to  the  remarkable  tluctnation  in  the  domestic  production  of  sugar 
as  shown  in  Spoilbrd's  almanac  for  1888. 

Of  course  there  was  a falling  oif  during  the  latter  period  of  the  war  and 
.immediately  succeeding.  The  largest  product  ever  made  was  in  1802,  when 


the  ujinber  of  tons  produced  wiis  191, CKX).  There  were  only  28,000  tons 
pro(  need  in  18G4,  5,f»00  in  I860,  coming  up  gradually  to  8,500  in  1866,  and  so- 
on, until  1879,  when  it  reached  112,000  tons.  But  it  had  had  violent  fluctua- 
tion: before  that.  In  the  preceding  year,  1878,  only  71,500  tons  were  pro- 
duct d;  in  1880,  88,822  tons  were  produced;  in  1881,  127,667  tons;  and  then 
the  ]>roduct  in  1882  fell  oif  to  76,673  tons.  In  1883  it  went  up  with  a bound 
to  l-j 2,298  t(>ns;  in  1884  it  fell  to  165,446  tons;  and  in  1885  it  fell  to  100,876 
tons;  and  in  1886  it  went  up  again  to  135,158  tons.  The  statistics  for  the 
prec  jding  years  I have  not  at  hand. 

EUSTIS.  Has  the  Senator  the  figures  of  the  crop  of  1887? 

M •.  PLUMB.  I have  not. 

M •.  TELLER.  The  production  in  Louisiana  in  1887  was  181,126,872 
pounds,  and  in  all  the  other  States  about  10,000,600  ]>ounds. 

M •.  PLUMB.  According  to  the  Statistical  Abstract,  prepared  by  tbe 
Bur -an  of  Statistics,  the  amount  in  pounds  for  1887  produced  in  Louisiana 
is  g ven  at  181,126,872  pounds,  as  the  Senator  from  Colorado  has  stated. 

Tlia  , as  I roughly  figure  it.  is  less  than  80,000  tons.  The  falling  olf  between 
1886  and  1887  is  over  100.0tKi,000  pounds. 

S<  there  is  not,  even  in  the  gross  product  to-day  as  compared  with  that  of 
preceding  years  or  in  its  gradual  and  steady  incre:iso,  such  as  we  find  in 
other  branches  of  manufactures,  the  hope  we  ought  to  have  in  order  to  en- 
able us  to  .iustify  the  imposition  of  a large  duty  with  the  expectation  that 
Uiat  duty  will  result  in  the  production  of  sufticient  sugar  in  Louisiana  or 
in  t le  region  of  ribbon-cane  to  supply  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

The  efore  I turn  from  that  to  the  manufacture  of  sugar  from  sorghum. 

1 1 m aware  as  much  as  any  body  can  be  of  the  ditficulties  winch  lie  in 
the  va.v  of  the  production  of  sugar  from  sorghum.  The  road  is  not  a royal 
one.  But  it  can  be  traveled,  and  at  the  end  of  it  will  be  found  sugar  in 
ami  le  supply  for  all  our  needs. 

Srrghum  sugar  will  necessarily  be  manufactured  by  small  factories.  It 
is  n )t  ]>ractical  to  transport  the  cane  to  any  considerable  distance  in  order 
to  r ‘ach  the  factory’  and  leave  to  the  producer  of  it  the  profit  which  he 
oirglit  to  have.  There  will  be,  therefore,  a multiplication  of  factories,  and 
the  business  will  be  scattered  over  a large  area  and  in  a multiplicity  of 
ban  Is.  Full.v  tK)  per  cent,  of  the  j)roduct  under  present  processes  of  manu- 
facture will  be  of  from  92  to  98  percent,  saccharine  strength  and  sufliciently 
clea  and  light  colored  to  go  direct  from  the  factory  to  the  consumer  or 
ret  a 1 dealer  Avithout  being  refined.  It  is  practically  what  is  known  as 
“ C ’ sugar. 

It  is  a grade  which  goes  more  nniver.sall.v  into  consumption  than  any 
otht  r.  Therefore  tiie  larger  portion  of  the  sugar  manufactured  from  sor-  I 

ghu  11  will  not  onI.Y  go  directly  from  the  factory  t(j  the  con.surner,  but  it  can  i 

nev(  r become  the  subject  of  trusts  and  combinations  whereby  the  price  can 
be  c mtrolled  arbitrarily  and  to  the  disadvantage  ot  the  consumers,  but  it 
will  go  into  consumption  from  ten  thousand  sinad  factories  scattered  all  ‘ 

over  the  country  and  insuring  competition  and  reasonable  prices  as  an  | 

inev  itable  result. 

T1  is  fact  is  in  the  way  of  the  rapid  extension  of  ihe  industry,  becau.se  it  1 

doef  not  furnish  the  inviting  field  to  large  capital  which  e.xists  in  enter-  j 

pris  'S  where  c(3mbinaiions  to  take  the  place  of  competition  can  be  made. 

T1  le  manufacture  of  sugar  from  .^orglium  isl)Ound  to  be  chiefly  in  small  fac- 
torii  s,  co.sting  from  fifty  thousand  to  one  hundred  tlKuisand  dollars,  but  there 
can  oe  one  such  every  5 miles  along  every  line  of  railroad  in  Kansas,  and  the 
sam  3 is  true  practically  of  the  State  of  Missouri.  1 do  not  mention  these 
Stat-s  as  the  only  localities  in  which  sorghum  sugar  can  be  made  with  \ 

prot  t,  but  they  are  likely  to  be  the  center  of  the  industry. 

T1  e chemist  of  the  Department  of  Agricidture  and  others  wdio  have 
give  1 special  attention  to  this  subject  believe  that  as  we  go  west  into  what 
is  known  as  the  plains  region — the  longitude  of  Central  and  Western  Kan- 
sas- into  a dryer  climate  and  a higher  altitude,  the  itercentage  of  saccliarine 
in  t le  sorghum  increases,  which  adds  to  its  value  for  the  manufacture  of 
sug£  r.  i 
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But  sor^^lium  is  one  of  the  hardiest  plants  known*  to*our  agnculture^  ana 
it  can  be  successfully  j^roduced  in  all  portions  of  our  country,  and  it  is  the- 
greatest  forage  plant  in  the  world.  It  has  one  great  advantage  over  the- 
Ijouisiana  cane  because  of  the  value  of  the  seed  for  feed,  and  the  blade 
can  lie  similarly  used.  Both  these  by-products  are  of  V’aliie.  and  conibined 
are  probably  worth  the  cost  of  producing  tlie  rane.  8o  tlie  larmer  wlio- 
raises  sorghum  for  a sugar  factory  will  have  as  profit  all  he  gets  for  Ins  ciine 
there,  and  while  raising  a readily  marketable  product  will  also  be  providing 
feed  for  hi^  stock,  also  in  case  of  the  failure  of  the  mill  to  take  t hat  por- 
tion of  the  <.‘ane  which  is  convertible  into  sugar  tlie  larrnercan  use  it  piolit- 

ahlv  at  liome  as  forage.  . t-  3 • 

The  seed  product  is  from  U»  to  V2  bushels  ]>or  acre  in  Kansas,  ami  it  is 
equivalent  in  value  to  an  equal  amount  in  weight  of  corn,  the  constituent 
elements  of  each  being  substuntiallj'  the  same.  In  addition,  the  fiber  liom. 
the  stalk  makes  a paper  pulp  which  has  been  determined  by  actual  experi- 
ment to  be  the  equivalent  of  the  best  wood  pulp.  ^ i v • 

Mr.  A^EST.  Tliis  is  a verv  interesting  question  to  those  ot  us  who  live  in 
the  West,  and  I should  like  to  ask  the  Senator,  for  information  purely,  one 
question  that  lias  presented  some  difhculty  to  me.  In  the  present  status  of 
tlie  machinery  tliat  is  used  in  regard  to  this  sorghum,  is  it  not  practically 
at  present  prices  out  of  the  reach  of  the  average  community  of  farmers  in 
the  AVest?  Is  it  not  very  extensive,  and  is  there  luiy  probability  of  the  re- 
duction of  the  e.xpense  of  the  machinery?  That  is  very  important  to  tis. 

Air  rLEMB.  That  is  a verv  important  point.  A factory  wiiicii  will 
work  up  from  200  to  250  tons  of  cane  per  day  can  now  be  erected  for  $00,0(» 
and  put  in  full  operation.  I believe  it  can  bo  erected  for  less,  but  s^U0,00U  is 
vindoubtedlj'  an  entirely  safe  estimate.  1 believe,  too,  that  as  the  demand 
for  tliis  character  of  machinery  increases  and  it  comes  to  lie  manufactured 
more  generally  it  will  not  only  be  improved  in  (juality  and  efioeti\cness, 
but  will  also  he  very  considerably  cheapened.  There  are  now  only  two^  or 
three  places  where  the  complete  outfit  necessary  for  a factory  is  manufac- 
tured : one  of  tlie  manufacturing  firms  being  located  in  New  \ork  and  one 
in  AVilniington,  Del.  I Think  AIr..Cunninghain  s machinery  was  made  in 
New  Orleans.  A large  ixirtion  of  the  machinery  for  one  manufactory  111 
Kansas  was  made  upon  special  orvlcr  in  the  Senators  o\mi  city  of  Kansas 

City. 

All  the  macliinery  except  tlie  diifiision  battery,  the  cutting  apparatus, 
and  tlie  conveyors  is  substantially  the  same  as  used  in  the  production  of 
sugar  from  I^ouisiana  cane.  The  process  of  evaporating,  of  cr>  stallizing, 
etc.,  are  of  universal  application. 

New  and  l)etter  machinery  is  constantly  lieing  made.  One  of  the  inost 
considerable  items  of  expense  in  sugar  inanufuctuviiig  is  fuel.  Ne\\  dc\ices 
for  saving  in  this  direction  are  constantly  being  perfected.  E\apoiating 
pans  are  used  in  Kansas,  whicli  in  effect  enable  the  heat  to  he  used  three 
time.^;  and  I am  Told  that  in  Germany  an  evaporating  pan  is  used  which 
in  effect  makes  use  of  the  heat  four  times  over. 

In  Louisiana  the  bogasse  or  offal  is  largely  used  for  fuel.  I ntil  some  new 
and  inexptaisive  princess  is  devised  whereby  the  water  caii  he  extracted 
from  ilie  sorghum  chips  iliey  can  not  he  thus  used.  Diffusion  means  the 
extraction  of  tlie  juice  by  the  applicatton  of  water.  This  water,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  moisture  already  in  the  cane,  must  he  removed  by  evaporation, 
and  this  requires  a large  amount  of  fuel.  But  shortlj’,  1 have  no  doubt,  the 
saturated  cane  chips  from  whicli  the  saccharine  lias  been  exhausted  will  be 
used  for  fuel  and  tins  item  of  expense  be  wholly  or  at  least  inainlj  Ciiini- 

nated.  , . - i 1 

The  multiplication  of  sugar  factories  means  tliat  Amencan  workshops 

must  supply  increasing  quantities  of  machinery.  The 

ufactnre  the  sugar  used  by  our  people  Avould  cost  probably  ^L00,UtK.fUlA). 
The  home  production  of  sugar  tlierefore  means  a great  stimulus  to  otlier 

manufacturing  industries.  ^ . * 

Air.  EUSTIS.  I will  suggest  to  the  Senator  from  Kansas,  in  answer  to* 
the  question  of  the  Senator  from  Alissouri,  that  it  is  not  necessarj  that, 
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lody  who  raises  sorghum  sliould  have  a sugar  factory,  A central  sys- 
m be  establislied. 

PH'MIl.  I will  come  to  that  in  a moment.  The  plan  observed  in 
us,  and  which  1 have  no  doubt  will  continue,  is  for  the  farmer  to  sell 
ue  delivered  at  tlie  mill.  The  price  paid  there  for  a tou  of  cane  is  $2. 
umber  of  tons  produced  per  acre  has  rarely  been  less  than  9,  while 
axirnum  has  been  as  high  as  20.  At  ^2  per  ton  the  linancial  return 
the  production  of  cane  is  better  tliaii  that  from  corn  at  40  cents  per 
1,  and  corn  in  Central  Kansas  is  selling  now  at  20  cents  per  bushel, 
production  of  an  acre  of  cane  is  not  more  expensive  tluin  an  acre  of 
l*lowing,  planting,  cultivation  are  the  same.  Handling  the  cane 
naturily  is  somewhat  more  expensive  than  caring  for  and  market- 
rn  ; nut  iJiat  the  labor  is  greater,  but  tliat  as  ir  must  be  df.me  more 
.»tly,  more  will  have  to  be  done  l>y  hired  labor.  The  limi!  harvesting 
n is  a process  tluit  often  extends  over  the  eniin;  winter  months,  and, 
.rse,  in  that  case  the  domestic  Iwlp  about  the  farm  is  n.sed  to  the 
■-1  advamage,  and  the  i'armer  can  often  carry  on  a very  large  farnx 
u hiring  any  outside  help  whatever;  hut  the  cane  must  be  taken  off 
oiind  at  once  ami  must  he  treated  at  the  mill  wit  bin  a period  of  thir- 
hours,  and  thus  there  must  be  prompt  delivery,  which  means  much 
for  teams  and  iuinds.  If  the  cane  remains  unmannfactured  beyond 
ritnl  nanuMi  inversion  or  fermentation  begins,  and  ilicreafter  the  sac- 
e can  not  be  crystallized,  and  its  value,  except  for  making  sirup, 

one  thing  whicli  is  lacking  tnore  than  anytliing  else  to  enable  this 
ry  to  go  forward  rapidly  in  the  direciioii  of  proilueing  an  ample  sup- 
sugar  x'or  our  people  is  not  so  mucli  capital  as  .^kill.  TJiere  could  be 
txniug  season  eretdetl  and  put  in  operation  in  Kansas  alone  thirty  new 
es;  that  is.  the  money  would  be  forthcoming  for  that  purpose  if  the 
)uld  be  had  equal  to  the  requirements  of  erecting  and  opt^rating  them, 
thirty  men  who  can  give  ixosirive  assurance  tliat  they  possess  the 
ite  skill  for  this  purpose  and  the  money  for  the  erection  of  these  fac- 
ia Kansas  would  be  forthcoming  on  short  notice.  The  process  of 
pmenl  of  this  new  and  important  industry  if  it  be  undertaken  is  to 
V unless  some  process  of  instruction  is  undertaken  through  private 
die  sources,  or  both,  whereby  this  skilled  labor  can  be  iiad. 

President,  during  tlie  last  ten  or  tifteen  years,  the  period  in  which 
Lintry  has  had  the  greatest  development  of  its  manufacturing  indus- 
e greatest  extension  of  its  railroad  system,  the  greatest  growth  of  cities, 
_)st  considerable  adilition  to  its  wcaltii,  tlie  prices  of  farm  ijroducts 
leclintMl  and  the  value  of  farming  lands  per  acr('  has  either  remained 
lary  or  gone  down.  The  country  lias  had  what  it  calls  prosperity,  but 
ilf  of  the  people  liav'e  had  only  a small  share  of  it.  The  prices  of 
factureil  articles  have  also  declined,  but  this  does  iujL  represent  a di- 
ion of  the  manufacturers’  protits.  Tlie  farmers  of  the  interior  can 
'ord  to  ])roduoe  corn  at  present  prices  unless  tiuy  submit  to  a much 
capitalization  of  laiul  values,  IJeef  ami  all  other  agricultural  pro- 
ns  have  cc>rrespondingly  declined.  The  elements  of  competition 
»een  set  in  moticjii  from  ail  <|iuircers  of  the  globe,  which  are  destined 
further  exclude  the  American  I'armer  from  outside  markets  for  what 
be  called  the  raw  protlucts  of  the  soil.  He  can  nr>  longer  rely  upon 
'eign  market  taking  his  wheat  at  .satisfactory  prices, 
ndia,  in  Egypt,  in  Africa,  in  South  and  (Central  America  immense 
ire  being  opened  up  to  agricultural  pro<luction  by  means  of  the  in- 
■tion  m)t  merely  of  civilizalioi:  in  tlie  sliape  of  colonized  emigration, 

' means  of  new  facilities  for  transportation,  whereby  the  table-lands 
»se  countries  are  brought  into  communication  witli  the  sea-board, 
■rings  into  market  tlie  products  of  new  areas  of  cheap  lands  tilled  by 
labor — by  labor  which  is  content  with  meresubsistenceand  wliicli  pays 
:es  to  support  schools  and  churches  dnd  is  subject  to  no  expensive 
or  habits. 
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The  dependence  onr  l'arnier.s  is  tlierefore  to  be  more  tlian  ever  ujKjn  the- 
home  niiirket.  Our  agricultural  productions  must  1)C  further  <llrertitied. 
We  must  not  only  take  more  full  j)o.'.se.ssion  of  the  market  already  inad- 
equately .«upplie(!,  but  we  must  produce  our  own  sng.ar  as  the  orie  ereat  di- 
rection in  wiiieh  we  can  turn  the  labor  and  capital  already  slmt  out  of  for- 
eign markets.  The  American  f:\rmer  mu.st  contemplate  a condition  of 
thing,s  in  which  the  foreign  market  is  pracTically  left  out  of  a'-eonnt.  It  i.« 
true,  a.s  our  New  England  and  Pennsylvatiia  friends  say.  that  if  we  manu- 
factured more  largely  we  sliould  have  greater  capacity  for  the  consumption 
of  agricultm-al  jiroducts.  Rut  agricultural  productions  will  more  than  keep 
pace  with  manufactures,  and  it  is  not  lair  to  put  new  burdens  upon  the 
farmer  with  a view  to  the  benefits  to  be  derived  in  after  years.  They  are 
too  weak  to  stand  more  taxes. 

We  must  cut  otY  the  importation  of  agricultural  products,  and  the  only 
way  to  do  this  is  to  increase  tlie  home  supply  to  the  full  measure  of  home 
needs. 

The  sugar  which  the  people  of  the  United  States  consume  costs  them 
more  than  tlie  broad  they  ear.  The  duty  on  that  imported  amounts  to  $B0.- 
0()0,0(X).  The  isroduction  of  this  sugar  at  home  would  mean  that  one-lialf 
the  area  now  devoted  to  bread  ])rodncts  could  he  devoted  to  sugar.  The 
effect  on  the  prices  of  farm  products  would  he  great,  the  stimulus  to  all 
kinds  of  business  would  he  immense. 

Sugar  is  not  exclusively  or  even  mainly  a tropical  product,  although  such 
has  been  the  idea  with  many  people.  What  i.s  knoi.n  a.s  sugar-cane — the 
ribbon  cane,  a.s  it  is  called — is  a tropical  plant,  ifnt  sorghum  is  not  and  it 
is  a plant  especially  adapted  to  the  great  grain-producing  belt  of  this  coun- 
try. The  German  people  have  shown  that  the  beet  thrives  well  in  cold  lat- 
itudes, and  from  this  they  have  made  an  amount  of  sugar  which  lias  not 
only  greatly  aided  them  in  becoming  prosperous  but  has  also  practically 
revolutionized  the  industry.  When  a few  years  ago  the  (ierman  Govern- 
ment undertook  to  encourage  the  production  of  sugar  from  the  beet,  the 
beets  which  were  used  had  a .saccharine  strength  of  only  4 per  cent.  To- 
day they  have  an  average  saccharine  strengtli  of  about  10  per  cent.;  and 
Governor  Warnioth  told  me  that  when  he  was  in  Germany  last  year,  I think 
it  was,  he  saw  a chemical  analysis  of  a variety  of  beet  which  had  a saccharine 
strength  of  22i  per  cent.;  that  is  to  say.  22J  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  tliie 
beet  was  saccharine. 

That  has  been  the  result  of  the  patient,  careful,  skillful  work  of  tlie  Ger- 
man farmer  and  of  the  German  manufacturer  under  the  wi.se,  fostering 
care  of  the  German  government.  The  country  of  William  and  Bismarck 
could  not  afford  to  he  dependent  on  the  outside  world  for  sugar.  The  home 
needs  have  not  only  been  supplied,  but  a large  amount  is  annually  exported. 
They  have  demonstrated  in  that  field  of  effort  what  has  been  abundantly 
demonstrated  in  otherf — the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  a subdivision  of 
labor.  The  manufacturer  does  not  raise  the  beets,  and  the  farmer  wlio 
raises  the  beets  does  not  raise  the  .seed  which  he  idants.  Raising  the  seed, 
producing  the  lieet,  and  manufacturing  the  sugar  are  tliree  separate  opera- 
tions carried  on  by  different  and  wholly  disconnected  persons.  Subdivision 
means  competition,  and  it  also  means  development.  The  re.sult  of  one 
man’s  labor  is  not  merged  in  that  of  another,  but  that  of  each  must  stand 
on  its  otvn  footing. 

The  result  is  the  best  seed,  and  of  varieties  covering  all  the  neces.sities 
of  the  situation,  and  more  especially  those  of  saccharine  .'■trength  and 
proper  periods  of  ripening.  It  is  also  the  greatest  quantity  of  beet.s  to  the 
acre  produced  at  the  periods  wnen  they  are  needed  for  manufaotnring  and 
containing  the  greatest  percentage  of  saccharine,  for  their  value  depends 
upon  botli  these  things;  it  is  also  the  best  possible  for  extracting  the  .sac- 
charine from  the  beef  and  converting  it  into  sugar.  The  culmination  of  all 
was  the  prosperity  which  it  brought  to  the  German  farmer.  He  got  great(>r 
profit  from  his  labor  and  his  land  increased  in  value,  lie  learned  how  to 
prevent  the  inversion  or  fermentation  which  set  in  (ordinarily  slmrtly  after 
the  beets  were  taken  fruin  the  ground,  and  hearre.sted  this  by  burying  them 
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nches,  from  wliicii  !ie  couM  take  them  as  they  were  required  by  the 
facturer.  These  three  factors  in  the  manufacture  of  sugar  from  beets 
each  (lone  their  proper  share,  whereby  the  industry  has  not  ojily  be- 
successful  and  pernuunent,  but  whereby  the  pntspcrity  of  all  has  been 
iced.  The  wise  provision  of  the  German  government  has  brought 
all  tiiis.  It  was  done  by  customs  duties  and  b< unities. 

President,  tliero  is  just  as  much  hojie,  in  my  ji.dgnumt,  for  tlie  man- 
ire  of  sugar  from  beets  in  tiiis  country  as  from^orgiuim.  It  is  certain 
St  that  there  are  some  localities  in  tiiis  ccunitry  wliere,  by  reason  of 
tic  conditions  and  the  character  of  the  soil,  the  sugar-beet  can  lie  suc- 
lly  produced,  I have  in  my  hand  a copy  of  a statement  made  by  the 
wn  Sugar  Works  in  California,  which  sliows  tliat  last  year,  the  first 
)f  the  existence  of  the  factory,  a profit  of  7 per  cent,  was  made  on  the 
inenr  in  tlie  manufacture  of  sugar  from  beets.  Five  dollars  a ton  was 

0 the  farmers  for  beets. 

s price  bears  practically  the  same  relation  to  the  value  of  other  agri- 
xil  products  in  that  country  as^^aton  for  sorghum  doe-^to  the  average 
of  corn  in  tlie  loc^alities  where  corn  and  sorghum  are  hotii  produced, 
irotitable,  therefore,  to  the  farmer.  It  turns  his  activities  in  a new  di-' 
n.  It  devote.s  tields  and  areas  to  the  production  of  sugar  needed^  at 
that  are  now  devoted  to  corn  and  to  wheat,  the  production  of  which 
excess  of  the  demand. 

President,  I am  willing  to  vote  as  I have  heretofore  voted,  for  the 
sition  of  the  (iuties  tliat  may  be  necessary  in  order  that  we  may  make 
itly  certain  of  the  manufaeture,  with  our  great  natural  fa(dlities,  of  all 
lings  essential  in  tlie  line  of  manufaeture.  I would  not  draw  the  line 
^ Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Gorman]  seemed  to  draw  it.  I would 
:iven  the  greater  necessity  for  the  article,  given  its  more  universal  con- 
tion,  if  the  natural  facilities  exist  in  this  country,  I would  afford  pro- 
n enough  on  tliat  article  to  make  sure  tliat  it  was  pnxluced,  rather 
to  leave  it  olf  because  of  its  universal  consumption  and  put  the  duty 
articles  of  less  universal  use. 

President,  the  yenutor  from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Vaxck]  had  some 
•ience  in  the  Confederacy.  He  says  salt  is  an  article  of  universal  use, 
think  his  tongue  was  sharpened  when  he  madt!  that  statement  by  a 
ledge  of  the  fact  tliat  he  himself  probably  endured  some  privations 
g the  war  because  the  C<mfederacy  did  not  produce  salt  enough  to  go 
1.  It  was  because  the  Confederacy  did  not  avail  itself  of  the  opportu- 
-and  when  I say  “the  Confederacy'^  I mean  to  say  the  Southern  Stales 
not  avail  tliemselves  of  the  opportunity  wliicli  the  tariff  had  given 
of  producing  salt  to  such  an  extent  that  when  i he  time  for  separation 
the  North  came  they  should  have  iiad  that  esseniial  at  their  owu  doors, 
iced  by  their  own  labor,  and  thereby  been  freed  from  the  privation.s 

1 fell  to  their  lot  during  the  war. 

he  South  liad  taken  a lesson  from  what  was  going  on  in  the  North 
sue  of  tliat  great  controversy  might  liave  been  different.  If  tlie  nat- 
facilities  fur  manufacturing  had  been  availed  of  so  that  there  liad 
manufacturing  establishments  all  over  the  Sourli  with  skilled  mechan- 
abundance,  they  would  not  have  been  dependent  upon  foreign  people 
,e  guns  and  materials  necessary  for  war. 

leral  Dick  Taylor,  in  summing  up  tlic  matter  in  tlie  book  which  he 
j on  the  civil  war,  said,  addre.ssing  the  Nortli:  “You  heat  us  because 
uid  a protective  tariff."  I would  not  let  that  protective  idea  Ix^come 
held  for  monopoly  or  oppression,  and  I would  not  I'orbear  to  press  by 
s of  the  reduction  of  duties  so  closely  upon  tlie  manufacturer  each 
Rs  to  make  perfectly  certain  that  he  should  not  under  any  circumstances 
rmitted  to  exact  prices  greater  than  such  as  would  yield  him  a fair 
at  the  expense  of  the  people,  collecting  at  the  .same  time  only  the 
•y  tliat  was  necessary  to  carry  on  the  Government  eamomicaliy  ad- 
hered, 

: when  we  come  to  apply  this  principle  it  is  not  fair  tliat  we^  sliould 
nto  consideration  only  the  comparatively  limited  number  of  people 
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who  are  directly  engaged  in  manufacturing.  Seven-twelfths  ot  the  ptuiple 
of  the  United  Spates  are  more  or  less  directly  engaged  in  agriculture.  ^ 
are  not  and  will  not  be  willing  to  have  tlieir  chance  in  the  advantagawhich 
comCvS  from  this  system  limited  to  the  indirect  advantages  wliich  come  Iroui 
the  pn^ximity  to  certain  markets,  which  may  be  created  by  manufactures.^ 
Their  productions  are  as  much  entitled  to  he  taken  into  account  a.s  tho.se  ot 
the  manufacturer.  If  the  adjustment  of  duties  is  to  be  made  with^a  view 
to  protecii(_>n  it  should  be  as  nearly  as  possible  for  the  benetit  ot  all.  Scliools, 
churches,  and  all  tlie  appliances  of  civilization  all  money.  ^ ^ 

The  American  farmer  can  no  more  contribute  to  tiic.se  in^  competition 
with  tlie  clieap  lands  and  chcai>  labor  of  South  America,  of  Africa,  and 
India  than  the  American  manufaciurcr  can.  Here  is  a m w avenue  opened 
to  him.  He  should  he  eiu'ouraged  to  enter  it  and  should  he  adeiiuately 
protected  wlien  once  tliere. 

I am  not  myself  entirely  agreed  to  tiiis  ideaof  a bounty.  I have  not  been 
able  to  see  any  reason  wliy,  looking  at  it  from  a wMe  standpoint,  tlie  man- 
ufacture of  sugar  should  be  put  on  a different  footinglrom  the  mamifacture 
of  any  other  artit'le  whicii  may  he  deemed  necessary  to  he  pr<Ae(^tcd  ; but 
of  course  there  lias  grown  up  this  feeling  fioni  time  to  time  during  these 
years  in  wliich  the  j>roduction  of  sugar  has  been  going  on  in  tlie  way  spoken 
of  in  Louisiana,  until  there  lias  come  te  he  a very  great  and  strung  public 
feeling  that  we  are  not  t(^  manufacture  sugar  and  tliat  we  are  keoiniig^  up 
the  duty  witliout  even  the  liope  of  the  result  which  has  been  realized  in 
other  branches  of  manufacture. 

We  make  all  our  own  steel  rails,  we  make  tlie  larger  ])ortk)n  of  all  tlie 
products  of  iron  which  onr  people  u.se;  and  so  of  wood,  of  copper,  ot  cot- 
ton, and  largely  of  wool ; and  tlie  result  justifies  t!ic  means.  The  ])ro(luc- 
tion  of  sugar  lias,  however,  lagged  heliind;  it  has  had  tlie  largest  protection, 
but  the  product  has  not  sensibly  increased.  I*i  i.s  to-day  less  than  9 per  cent. 
— 1 guess  less  tliau  S per  cent. — cd'  tlie  total  amount  of  sugar  consumed  by 
the  people  of  the  United  States.  If  it  were  oven  increasing  in  the  rali(»  ot 
the  increase  of  population  there  would  be  some  ground  ol  hope  : but  it  has 
not,  and  out  of  this  lias  grown  the  feeling  that  there  is  no  relation  between  tlie 
protective  system  and  tlie  i)roduelion  of  sugar,  and  that  it  imist  be  looked  to 
solely  as  a source  of  revenue,  witliout  any  liope  or  expectation  that  the  quan- 
tity produced  at  liome  will  ever  equal  the  home  demand. 

Now  comes  this  new  hope  that  by  means  of  sorghum  and  tlie  beet  the  field 
of  production  may  be  widened,  and  a supply  of  sugar  etjual  to  lioine  needs 
be  produced.  Tlie  hope  is  a rcasonalile  one.  I believe  tliat  witiiin  five  years 
enougli  will  have  been  done  to  give  all  needed  assurance  as  io  the  final  re- 
sult. Tliere  is  enough  in  it  to  warrant  the  eoiitinuatinn  of  th(i  present 
measure  of  pnjtectiou.  It  alVects  those  who  most  need  and  deserve  it.  A by 
should  not  tlie  law  (lo  for  the  farmer  what  it  does  for  the  manutacturer. 

I liave  talked  this  matter  over  candidly  with  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance.  They  have  been  anxious  to  do,  as  I believe,  what  they 
thought  they  were  justified  in  doing.  I have  not  been  able  to  communicate 
to  them  the  contagion  of  my  own  lielief  to  any  very  considerable  extent. 
They  are  still  doubting  Thomases,  hut  tliey  have  c(»me  up  t(4  the  considera- 
tion of  this  question  with  a proposition  wliich  they  tlnnk  will  answu' the 
purpose  as  well  as  a duly  wtndd,  at  the  same  time  giving  to  tlic  American 
people  the  benefit  to  bo  derived  from  a lower  duty  on  sugar. 

I have  been  dispo.sed  to  accept  it,  and  yet  under  protest,  for  I have  been 
hoping  that  perhaps  the  Senate  might  take  the  view  that  lor  a lew  years 
at  least,  until  we  come  again  to  the  consideration  (»f  this  tjuestion— ami  we 
shall  siiortly  no  doubt — the  present  duty  or  something  like  it,  might  be 
maintained.  If  the  iSenate  will  not  do  so,  then  believing  that  in  this  direc- 
tion of  tlie  encouragement  of  tlie  rnaufacture  of  sugar  lies  safety  and  prolit 
to  tlic  agriculturists  of  great  sections  of  this  country,  I am  willing  to  accept 
the  bounty,  as  propo.sed — 1 cent  per  pound  added  to  a duty  equivalent  to 
one-half  tliat  now  imposed. 
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